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Sent to Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The Humane Society of New Jersey whose 
headquarters and Shelter for Animals is 460 to 468 
North Fifth Street, Newark, began its work a few 
years ago in a box stall in a stable, but the great 


‘need of the work and the unselfish efforts of a little 


handful of humane workers soon lifted it out of 
obscurity and so prospered it that the last report 
issued shows a remarkable growth. 

The Shelter for homeless animals comprises five 
city lots on one of which is the Warden’s House, 
the official headquarters of the society. Next 
come kennels with spacious runways, a cattery, 
a hospital, a distemper room, a bath room, a cook 
room, a shed for the two ambulances now owned by 
the society, a stable and a gas chamber. 

There are four employees, the warden, a yard 
man who has charge of the kennels and the animals, 
a driver and his assistant. During the summer two 
extra men were employed. 

This society has the collecting of unlicensed dogs 
for which work a small compensation is received 
from the city. In 1907 the number of animals 
received was 5005. In 1908 they received 5527. 
The work done by this society has not only pre- 
vented much suffering of animals but has been a 
great saving to the city, as the cost of collecting 
unlicensed dogs under the regime of the dog catcher 
was $7000 in three months, and valuable dogs that 
should not have been interfered with were stolen 
for the sake of the fifty cents which the city paid 
for every dog. 


It is a great mistake for any city to offer the dog 
catcher so much per dog. It isa temptation which 
in many cities has proyed irresistible to take dogs 
regardless of the fact that they may be owned, 

When the Animal Rescue League got the work 
of collecting unlicensed dogs in Boston, a special 
proviso was made by request of the Executive Com- 
mittee that whatever sum the city paid should cover 
all expense as the League entirely disapproved of 
paying fifty cents or a dollar for each dog. Another 
request granted was that beyond the specified time 
of forty-eight hours for keeping the dogs it should 
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be left to the discretion of the League how long 
dogs should be kept, thus in all cases where the dog: 
have been healthy and not vicious the League keep; 
them seldom less than one week and sometimes ; 
much longer time when they seem specially desery. 
ing of a home and the right home cannot be found, 


In this connection we are reminded of one of the 
troubles that result from keeping dogs for homes 
At one time the League had a great deal of annoy, 
ance from visitors, usually men but not infrequentlj 
women, who came again and again to the kennel 
on the look-out for a well-bred dog. The mos 
aggravating cases were those when the visitor 
would make a pretense of ‘‘wanting to give one oj 
the poor, homeless dogs a home,’’ then carefull 
looking over thirty or forty “‘poor, homeless”’ dog; 
would pick out one, perhaps the only one in the 
kennels, that had good points, would bring twenty 
five to fifty dollars if in a sales-kennel, and an 
nounce that as a favor to us they would be willing t 
give that dog a home if they could get him for noth 
ing or for one dollar. It was this sort of annoyanc 
that led us to put a donation price on the dogs ant 
to say that for every dog the sum of one dollar mus 
be paid, but for valuable dogs we expected } 
donation of at least from three to five dollars. | 

This stopped a number of visitors whose onl} 
object was to get a ‘‘good dog”’ for nothing, aml 
the general run of visitors now’ are those who ar 
honest enough to say that they are looking for } 
well-bred dog and willing to pay a donation if the 
find one, or those others who love dogs so mucl 
that they are willing to give a mongrel dog a home 

Yet it must not be said that we lose chances 0 
placing valuable dogs while we are waiting for dond 
tions. When well- “dressed men or women are uf 
willing to pay the sum. ‘of three. or five dollars for 
dog that is easily worth twenty-five, we do not be 
lieve they would value the dog enough’ to give it| 
good home. When a farmer comes to-u “and, bi 
eye lights up with love for a fine St. Bernard's 0 
collie, and we know on questioning him that hl 
will value and care for the dog as it deserves, he hi 
only to pay the dollar and take the dog. 


Bi nepind et 


A beautiful white Pomeranian was placed if 
home this summer with a member of the Leag 
whose circumstances were such she could not M 
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re than the dollar comfortably. She brought the 


mo 
jittle dog in to call on us a short time ago looking 


jn such exquisite condition that we were not sur- 
prised when she told us she was offered fifty dollars 
fot her a few weeks after she took ‘‘ Princess ’’ from 


the League. 


Work without Reward. 


- For Dr. Cook and for Commander Peary there 
is much praise and fame, but how many will give 
a thought to the faithful, suffering dogs, many of 
whom lost their lives in the important part they 
played i in the discovery of the North Pole? Worn 
out with hunger and with fearful work, they went 
on until strength failed them and even the lash, so 

freely used to urge sledge dogs on their perilous and 
dificult way, could no longer goad them to another 
effort. Even after dying in the cause their useful- 
ness was not ended, for their poor starved and worn 
out bodies served to keep life in their more enduring 
comrades— yet who will give any praise to the 
dogs without whom this discovery could never have 
been achieved ? 
\ The heads of these expeditions labored for glory. 
To both Dr. Cook and Commander Peary the 
award of fame will be given. If Dr. Cook made 
the final discovery first, yet everyone knows that 
Peary blazed the path and opened the way for others 
who profited by what he had found and described 
in previous efforts, even as Peary himself was indebt- 
ed to expeditions that had preceded him, but when 
we give our meed of praise let us not forget the 
humble sailor and the faithful dogs upon whom the 
hardest share of these successful expeditions fell— 
the humble fellow workers who did their best with 
no future hope to animate them and were faithful 
even unto death. 


é 


A Notable Convention. 


eDr, William O. Stillman, president of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, sends the following no- 
tce ;— 

The American Humane Association will hold 
its Thirty-third Annual Meeting in St. Paul-Minn- 
eapolis on October 5-6-7 next. This meeting 
Will bring together humanitarians from all parts of 
ag United States. The Association receives re- 
Ports from about three hundred and fifty anti-cruelty 


societies located in this country and even its distant 
island possessions. Among those far distant are 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children 
and also to Animals in the Philippines and in Hawaii. 
From far-off Nome, near the north pole, reports 
from an active Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals will be presented and photographs exhib- 
ited. Anti-cruelty work in Porto Rico will also be 
heard from. 

Some of the cities in the United States which 
are most progressive in protecting children and ani- 
mals are New York City, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Albany and Troy, New Orleans, San 


Francisco, Los Angeles, Tacoma, Denver, St. - 


Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Cincinnati, Toledo, 
Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse and many other well-known cities. 
Humanitarians generally throughout the United 
States will attend this Convention. An invitation 
to attend is also extended to the general public 
which is interested in such matters. 

About one million dollars is spent each year in 
the anti-cruelty cause and three-quarters of a mil- 
lion animals and nearly two hundred thousand chil- 
dren come under the supervision of these societies 
in the United States alone. About thirty-five 
thousand prosecutions occur yearly. The work for 
the protection of animals started in England in 1824 
and was introduced in this country by the late 
Henry Berghin 1866. The work of enforcing laws 
for the protection of children was started in the 
United States, in New York City, in December, 
1874. Both movements have spread all over the 
world. The American Humane Association has 
corresponding members in nearly every civilized 
country. Mercy and kindness are the slogan of 
this movement, which believes that humanity is 
the distinguishing mark of the most civilized nations. 


Gold Prizes and Diplomas of Honor. 


The American Humane Association of Albany, 
New York, U.S. A., is authorized to offer prizes, 


open to universal competition, subject to the fol- 


lowing conditions: 

First—Claims for prizes or diplomas shall be pre- 
sented by mail, or in person, to the Secretary of 
the Association before September 15, each year. 
Applications must be in writing and accompanied 
by full statements of facts in case, with proof of 
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merit and authenticity, supported by sworn and 
competent evidence covering the case. Essays pre- 
sented in competition shall be signed only with a 
nom-de-plume and shall not exhibit the name of 
the author, which shall be enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope, accompanying the manuscript, and contain- 
ing on the outside of the envelope the nom-de- 
plume and address of the writer. Wherever 
possible, claims for medals or diplomas should be 
presented through the anti-cruelty society located 
nearest to the candidate. 

The Henry Bergh Gold Medal: — One gold 
medal, offered annually, to be known as ‘‘ The 
Henry Bergh Animal Protection Gold Medal’. 
This will be awarded to the person who shall be 
deemed to have most advanced the cause of animal 
protection, in either a general or special way, if a 
satisfactory candidate is presented. 

The Stillman Gold Medal : — One gold medal, 
offered annually, to be known as *° The William 
O. Stillman Child Protection Gold Medal,”’ will 
be awarded to the person deemed most worthy, be- 
cause of distinguished services to the cause of hu- 
manity, in promoting the protection or rescue of 
children from physical or moral degradation and suf- 
fering, if a satisfactory candidate is presented. 

The White Gold Medal : — One gold medal, 
offered annually, to be known as ‘‘ The Caroline 
Earle White Humane Education Gold Medal’’. 
This will be awarded to the person who shall be 
deemed to have most advanced the cause of Hu- 
mane Education, either by writing or practical 
work, if a satisfactory candidate is presented. 

The Moulton Gold Medal : — One gold med- 
al, offered annually, to be known as ‘‘ The Fran- 
ces A. Moulton Gold Medal,” will be awarded 
to the person who shall be deemed to have per- 
formed the greatest act of kindness to horses or dogs. 

The Fiske Gold Medal:—One gold medal, 
offered annually, to be known as“. The Minnie 
Maddern Fiske Humane Essay Gold Medal’. 
This will be awarded to the person writing the best 
essay on any one of the following topics: ‘‘ Live 
Stock on the Ranges: How Best to Reform Exist- 
ing Abuses’’; Humane Education; Its Value 
and Importance, and How it may Best be Extend- 
ed’’: “‘How the Interest on One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollars might Most Wisely be Expended in 
Order to Best Promote the Anti-Cruelty Cause.”’ 


Essays are limited to not less than 1500 or mo 
than 3000 words, and must be of a satisfactg 
quality to receive consideration. 

Diplomas of Honor: — The American 
mane Association will award ‘‘ Diplomas of Ho 
or,’ to persons performing deeds of great huma 
ity to either children or animals when deem 
worthy of such recognition, but only when clais 
for the same are presented strictly in accordan 
with the terms announced herewith. The Ama 
can Humane Association reserves the right to; 
ject the claims of all candidates not deemed wort} 
of recognition, but earnestly invites the presentatig 
of applications in behalf of persons who 4q 
thoroughly deserving and meritorious, and wh 
come within the terms and conditions specified j 
this announcement. All correspondence should } 
addressed to 


Nathaniel J. Walker, Secretary, 
The American Humane Association 
Albany, New York, U.S. A. 


FOR YOUNGER 


READERS 


Billy’s Benefit. 


“What I say is, something must be done.”’ 
old John, the Bymer boatman, said this, he looke 
from the door of his cottage across the sandy rof 
to a small green enclosure, where a goat was lyif 
in the sunshine. 

‘““You’re right enough there, "’ said his wife, a 
she left the dinner things she was washing, # 


joined him in the trim little garden. “‘ Somethif 
must be done, but what? That’s the questi 
What’s coming to Bymer village? I don’t knot 


Time was when folks came here to enjoy the# 
and the woods. Boating and driving was all # 
amusement they asked for, but now! Did any # 
see such things as we get down here? Ice creé 
stalls, niggers, a shooting gallery, scent fountains 
as if the scent of the pines wasn’t perfume enott 
—cages of poor little foreign birds; a miser® 
monkey fastened to an organ; donkeys in § 
charge of boys who make them stand in the scot 
ing sun when they’re not on hire, and beat ti 
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ANGORA GOATS SENT TO PINE RIDGE, PLAYING 
WITH THEIR FRIEND, WINIFRED 


when they are; and now, to crown all, a goat- 
chaise! ’Tis a disgraceful sight, I say ’’—and she 
looked across at the goat—‘‘to see poor old Billy 
dragging that clumsy carriage over the cobbles.”’ 

“The work will kill him,” said old John. ‘I 
wish’’—but no one heard just then what the wish 
was, for at that moment a little girl with a fiddle in 
her arms ran to him from the back of the house. 

“Gran!” she said, putting the fiddle into the 
boatman’s hands, “Gran, play! Play a dance 
tune, quick, quick, before I forget. Oh, Grannie,”’ 
she went on, turning to her grandmother, “it was 
lovely ! They were Scotchmen; one played the 
bagpipes and the other danced. Begin, Gran! 
begin! 1 will show you.”’ And hastily placing 
two sticks at her feet as she had seen the Highlander 
Place his swords, little merry Rosy danced in and 
Sut and round the crisscross sticks, imitating the 
Steps of the Highlander so well that Grannie, who 
knew the dance, clapped her wrinkled hands again 
and again, and old John laughed so much that he 
dropped his bow. Then the little dancer stopped, 
pad ran to pick it up for him. 

Was it well done, Gran?” she asked, lifting 
her little face to his as she laid the bow across the 
old man’s knees. 

. Splendid! Splendid!’ grandfather answered. 

Tannie may be right after all, little sunbeam, ”’ 

said. “‘She has always declared it must have 
“en the fairies who taught you to dance. ”’ 


‘No dancing master could have done it so well,” 
said a voice, and from the gate of the garden, 
where he had been watching, unseen, the owner of 
the goat came up to the little group. “I’ve seen 
dancing in my days,’ he went on. “Lived in 
London, I have, but I never saw better than that.”’ 
Then, turning to Rosy’s grandparents, he added in 
a lower tone, | There’s money init. You are not 
doing so well this season, John, for all you’ve 
painted up the Nancy Lee so smart. The new 
steamer has taken your trade, but mark my words, 
you’ve got a fortune in your fiddle and the little 


maid’s dancing. You should take them on the 


beach.”’ 
‘““That’s enough, Sam Bryce,’’ replied John 
quickly. “’Tis for joy our little one dances, not for 


money. She has danced ever since she could walk.”’ 
“It is for her Gran and me she does her best, ”’ 
interrupted the old lady, putting her arms round 

Rosy and drawing her close to her side. “Tf we 
can’t make a living out of the boat and the bit of 
washing I can do, we'll try another trade, but my 
granddaughter shall not dance on Bymer beach. ”’ 

‘“ All right, all right! No offence meant,’ said 

Sam. ‘As you like, but these are go-a-head days, 
and you’ve got to move along. Times have looked 
up with me since I started the donkey-ride business. 
Yon thing,’ and he pointed to his goat, “‘ will do 
well when he gets into working order. Lazy, that’s 
what he is at present. ”’ 

*““Oh, Mr. Bryce!” exclaimed Rosy. ‘‘ Not 
lazy! Do you know,”’ she went on, “ poor Billy 
has a sore place on his back, just where the harness 
goes? It hurts him every time he moves.” 

Sam Bryce knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
then he said, “‘’Tis nothing but what’ll mend in a 
I'll have to rig up the harness a bit 


) 


day or two. 
different.”’ 

“You'll never rig up that harness to fit your 
Billy, Sam,’’ replied John, ‘and you know it, and 
it isn’t ill-fitting harness only that’s killing the poor 
thing. It’s overwork and overloading. Let him 
go back to his old life, Sam, can’t you? You never 
thought of working him this way before you went 
over to Newtown to buy your donkeys.”’ 

“It was there I bought the goat-chaise,’”’ said 
Sam. “‘ Fifteen shillings I spent that day! Give 
me that sum, and you can have the chaise, and I’ll 
bother no more teaching Billy to pull it, but I’ll 
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not be out of pocket. That goat will have to work 
till the carriage is paid for,’’ and muttering some- 
thing about pity being cheap, he crossed the road 
and led Billy off to his afternoon work. 

‘““Gran,’’ said Rosy, as the three watched him, 
“if I danced on the beach could we pay for the 
goat-chaise?”’ 

Gran turned round sharply.“ You shall never 
dance on the beach, little one,’’ he said. Then he 
kissed her and went down to the Nancy Lee, and 
rowed her to the jetty, where he waited for custom. 
Now it seemed rather a strange thing that on that 
very afternoon one of the Highlanders—it was the 
one who played the bagpipes—came up to him and 
asked to be taken for an hour’s row. 

“It’s a bit of achat as wellas arow I want with 
you,’’ the Highlander said as they left the shore. 
“I’m in a fix, and you can help me out of it.”’ 
Then he told old John that he had hired a room, 
and intended to give an entertainment there the 
very next day. “And what do you think has 
happened?’”’ he went on. ‘My partner has 
sprained his ankle, and won’t be able to dance. ”’ 

“Well?”’ said old John, for the man seemed to 
expect him to say something. 

““Well!’’? echoed the Highlander, “‘the man 
with the donkeys tells me your little granddaughter 
here dances like a fairy. Let her dance for me 
to-morrow. I will pay her well.’’ 

Old John bent over his oars. ‘‘My little one 
shall never dance for you,’’ he said, then he stopped. 
Should Rosy not dance for Billy, poor Billy? Pity 
was cheap, Sam Bryce had said. That might be 
truly said of his, the old man thought, if he talked 
only of the goat’s sufferings and made no sacrifice 
to help him. ‘“‘Come round to my cottage for 
your answer this evening,” he said at length. “‘ My 
wife and I must talk it over. ”’ 

The following afternoon a very large bill outside 
the Bymer village hall announced that a splendid 

entertainment, called ‘‘ Billy’s Benefit,’ would be 
given that day. Only the Highlander, old John 
and his wife, and little Rosy knew who this Billy 
was, but nearly every one in Bymer who had 
sixpence to spare went to see what the entertain- 
ment would be like. There was to be conjuring, 
so some reported, and conjuring there was, and 
dancing! Yes, there was dancing too, for little 
Rosy was there to take the place of the Highlander 


who had sprained his ankle, and never before hay 
she danced so well, for this time she danced not fo 
joy alone, but for joy and poor old Billy. 
‘““We will take the money to Mr. Bryce thi 
very night, won’t we?’ she said, as she and Gray 
and Grannie walked home from the _ hall wh 
Rosy’s share in the entertainment was over. 
“We will,” agreed Gran, “and what’s mor 
we’ll have that ramshackle old chaise chopped ing 
firewood before morning.”’ 


—B.W. in The Animals’ Friend Supplemer 


A Kid in the Family. 


i 
i 
If you want to get your blood into circu latigg 
get a baby kid and raise it on the bottle. I 4 
know where your blood would circulate to if 
got more than one, for one is quite enough. 
for all the mischief and excitement they cause, | 
are so sweet and lovable and bright that they ¢ 
be forgiven anything. The only time my Snowdr 
behaved himself was when he was asleep or busi 
occupied with a bottle of milk. His naps we 
short and between them he raised Ned in m 


back yard. 

The sedate, matronly, old Plymouth Rock Biddée 
couldn’t abide his ways, particularly one who lives 
in a coop with a brood of baby chickens. [4 
when Snowdrop had had a snooze, up he got amt 
made for that identical coop and clattered up ont 
side of it and down the other to the wrath am 
consternation of the excitable old Biddy withif 
Up he’d go and down he’d come, clatter, clattet 
clatter, until we would shoo him to an unoccupié 
coop. 

But he knew a thing or two—he couldn't gt 
any fun out of an empty coop, so before we a 
into the house again he was resuming his antié 
where he could raise a disturbance inside. If m 
small daughter walked in the back yard you woul 
see him right behind her chewing the ends of ht 
flaxen braids. If we left the kitchen door open ® 
would race up the steps and scoot through into tit 
dining room, jump into a rocking chair with such 
vim the chair would overturn and dump him @ 
and just as quick as we righted the chair 1 
repeated the performance, so we learned to husf 
him out first. 

If we left the bedroom door open he rushed # 
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THE KID AND HIS MISTRESS 


Jumped upon the bed and chased around and ran 
for the bureau. Up he would go on that and by 
that time [ would get him just before he took a 
header through the mirror. He would aim to 
jump over a watering trough and splash he would 
go in and I had to fish him out. But we loved him 
just the same with his cunning ways and inquisi- 
tiveness. 

I must say that it is beyond my understanding 
how anyone can live without pets of some kind. 
I never tried to—many kinds of pets I’ve had and 
my family of cats are the happiest in this city. 

My husband once brought home a little owl in 
his pocket. I thought how cute it would be and 
It certainly proved cute. When I fished him out 
of the pocket I exclaimed “Oh, he is hurt. ”’ 

No, he isn’t, there’s nothing the matter with 
him,” was the answer, but | was unconvinced. 

€ was a little fellow, about the length of my hand, 
and if I laid him on my hand he stayed just so; if 
I sat him up, he’d sit there, slowly opening and 
Closing his green eyes and looking as if life held no 
Mterest for him. After I had laid him down and 
Sat him up numberless times I began to insist again 
that he was injured, or why should he behave so ? 
¢ was supper-time so I put him in a cracker box 


aie 
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where he never moved a muscle unless you moved 
him. At bed-time I laid him down in the box 
saying, © Now, if he isn’t hurt. he will get up on 
his feet and walk around during the dark hours of 
the night.’”’ 

Well, in the morning there he lay precisely where 
I had laid him and little ants were crawling all over 
him. ‘Then I was sure he was hurt because the 
ants only come after anything living when it is 
about dead. My husband had gone to his daily 
work and so I resolved to kill the owl and save it 
the misery of a lingering death. With pity in my 
heart and an apparently dead bird lying in my hand 
I went to the woodpile. Arrived there I gazed at 
the little owl in my hand—(did you ever lift one? 
It weighs about as much as three feathers) and the 
owl opened and shut his eyes several times probably 
taking in my words of regret that it must be killed. 
The next thing I knew I stood there with a few 
ants parading around on my outstretched hand and 
the rest were having a free ride on a little bunch of 
feathered smartness sailing away down the creek 
with true, unerring flight, proving that he had only 
waited until a good opportunity presented itself 
before making an attempt to escape,—just waited 
until no roof should be over his head. 

All my life I had wished that I could get a 
wildcat’s kitten and raise it with a Maltese tabby 
for an adopted mother, but when my husband treed 
one half-grown and managed to get it in a sack 
and brought it to me I knew he was not tamable at 
He was put into a big box about five feet 
He was pretty 


that age. 
square with slats across the top. 
with his tufted ears and broad, soft paws and I did 
yearn to pet him. He growled almost continually 
and would eat nothing but wild game so I had to 
rob my black cat, Nigger, of everything he caught. 
Fortunately Nigger was always willing to give up 
anything and I had the decency to give him some- 
thing he liked when I took the game he brought in. 

By means of a long stick which I thrust down 
through the slats I would smooth the wildcat’s 
soft sides but he just glowered at me and never 
ceased growling. Realizing the futility of attempt- 
ing to tame him I wanted to turn him loose into 
freedom again, but my husband would not consent. 
He never tried to escape during the day, but at 
night he gnawed on the slats persistently. One 
noon time after we had had him a week, I was 
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sitting at my front door and glancing up saw the 
little wildcat sitting unconcernedly in the path near 
the front gate. I was intending to open the side gate 
that he might walk peacefully away, when the dog 
barked at a passing peddler and the cat squeezed 
between a couple of pickets into freedom. I was 
glad to see him go as he was too old to be tamed 
and I dislike to see anything kept in captivity. 
—Blanche Hammill, Sacramento, Cal. 

Editor’s Note :—Few captive animals or birds or fish live 
long after being deprived of their freedom, and while they 
live their lives are full of homesickness and misery, and 
longing for freedom. There should be no more pleasure in 
seeing captive animals or birds than in looking at a man or 
woman or active child kept in a cage behind the bars, and it 
is evident that Mrs. Hammill felt the same way about her 
unwilling guests. 


The Way to the Circus. 


A pretty little kid lay by his mother’s side in the 
soft green grass. [he sun was shining through the 
branches of the big pine tree over his head. His 
mother had just given him his breakfast of sweet 
milk and he was a very happy little kid. 

Suddenly two men came in sight. The mother 
started up and said to her little one, “Let us go 
further into the bushes; I am afraid of those men.”’ 
But she was not quick enough and in a moment 
they had caught the little kid with a slip-noose 
round his neck and in spite of his loud cries they 
dragged him away. His mother followed him, cry- 
ing as she went, then there was the sound of a shot 
and the poor mother followed no longer. 

The men dragged the frightened little kid along 
through the woods until he was too weak to walk 
any longer, then they carried him in a rough, cruel 
way with his head hanging down. At last they 
reached a place in the heart of the forest where a 
deep pit had been dug and over it had been put 
branches of trees to hide it. On the edge of this 
pit they tied the weak and trembling little kid by 
his ‘four little legs and they tied him so tightly that 
he could not move without great pain. 

Then they left him alone by the deep pit and his 
cries were so loud and so pitiful that they echoed 
through the forest. It seemed strange that any man 
living could hear these cries without pity, but the 


men who trap animals for the circus have no pit, 
and no mercy. ‘They were setting him as a trap 
to catch a tiger which they wanted for a circy 
man. 

A few miles away in the woods a mother tiger, 
called a tigress, was licking her baby tigers’ faces 
washing them clean with her rough tongue. “Yo, 
are hungry, my babies,”’ she said, “‘and I must go ou 
and find something for you to eat. Your fathe; 
has not come back and I fear some of those strange 
and cruel animals called men have killed him. | 
will have to leave you a little while, my dears, and 
see what I can find for your supper.’’ 

The tigress wandered far through the woods and 
heard the cries of the little kid. She crept softly 
through the bushes and saw the little creature tied, 
and struggling to get free. She was so hungry she 
did not take as much care as usual to avoid traps, so 
she made one spring and in a moment she and the 
little kid lay in the bottom of the deep pit. The 
little kid’s sufferings were soon over for the first 
blow of the tigress’ powerful paw had killed him; 
but the sufferings of the poor, hungry mother, seek. 
ing food for herself and her babies, had just begun 
and were to last for many weary months. 

She fell into a big net and though she bit at it 
and tore at it with her claws she could not get free 
to go back to her little ones. When she was all 
worn out with struggling and roaring for help, and 
her sides were bleeding with her efforts to get out 
of the pit, four men who had been watching her 
struggles came and looked down into the pit at the 
wretched mother so tangled up in the net and so 
worn out with her frantic struggles she was not quite 
as dangerous as she was at first. “They had strong 
ropes and guns, and iron bars to beat their prey with 
if she was not quiet, and they ventured to pull up 
the net. There was another terrible struggle, but 
what could one tiger do against four cunning men, 
with iron bars and ropes. 

“We'll carry her along now and starve her a few 
days, then I don’t think we’ll have much mort 
trouble.”’ 

So the big tiger was carried across the ocean for 
children, big and little, to stare at in the circus and 
afterward in a ‘Zoo’’; and in the beautiful forest 
four baby tigers cried and whimpered for thelt 
mother until they grew too weak to cry any longet 
then they died. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


Taken from a photograph illustrating how tigers and lions are caught for the 
circus, menageries and zodlogical gardens, by permission of McClure’s Magazine. 
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HUMANE 


al EDUCATION 


Dr. W. O. Stillman has recently sent a letter 
to the President of the Cuban Republic protesting 
against the law recently passed in Cuba legalizing 
cockfighting. In this letter he says:— 

‘“The permanence of republican institutions in 
any government must depend upon the character 
of the people of the land. The character of the 
people will depend upon how they are educated, 
and upon the principles and precepts taught them. 
Whether a nation is to be great and strong, advanced 
and civilized, so as to render her people prosperous 
and happy, must depend upon how its children are 
educated, and upon the social conduct which is 
permitted by law. It seems to be generally con- 
ceded that the humanity of a people is very largely 
an index of their degree of civilization. I trust 
that you will pardon me for saying that it is a source 
of deep regret and sincere sorrow for many American 
and European friends of your Republic that the 
Cuban people should not have chosen a higher and 
nobler course, and compelled by law the observance 
of humane and refined practices among her populace 
rather than legalized such a degrading and ignoble 
amusement. Surely such practices will not elevate 
the character of a people or make them better 
citizens. Is a delight in cruel and bloody scenes 
calculated to make better fathers and mothers, or 
wiser and more moral statesmen, or to improve 
social conditions ? Surely Cuba has need to follow 
the highest and best ideals in her pathway among 
the other nations of the earth. 

‘“On behalf of the American people, who abhor 
and condemn practices of the description referred 
to, I earnestly hope that a movement will be started 
among the better class of the Cuban people to 
abolish all that is cruel and barbarous from the life 
and the legitimate sports of your country.” 


The question may be asked by some of the edu- 
cated Cubans who visit this country and who read 
our newspapers, — Do the American people abhor 
and condemn practices of this description? Is our 
own back yard clean? Undoubtedly the most intel- 


ligent, thoughtful and humane people condemn al]. 
sport that is brutal and that causes suffering, yet 
how often we see in the newspapers accounts of 
fearful dog fights largely attended, where dogs fight 
to the death, and the police, if they arrive at all, 
get there “‘just too late.’’ ‘ 
Within the last year there have been several ac. 
counts of prize fights between dogs trained expressly. 
for this purpose, the headlines of one of the Most 
recent being something to this effect : *‘ Fought to. 
the Death” and it was stated that a large gathering 
of “‘sporting men’’ were present at the fight, 
Cockfights and dog fights are not legalized in our. 
country, but they are carried on in every city on the 
sly and are seldom punished. A 
The horribly cruel pastime of roping steers is 
considered a legitimate sport in some parts of the. 
West, and is worse than cockfighting, involving 
more suffering and barbarous treatment of animals, . 4 
The Wild West Show goes from city to city un-_ 
disturbed by humane societies or police, and sensa- 
tional billboard pictures make public display of 
roping the steer and throwing both steer and horse to 4 
whet the appetite of the younger generation for 


scenes of cruelty. 4 

There isso much yet to be done in our own coun: 
try and at our very doors to stem the tide of cruelty. 
that it is difficult for some of us to take up the) 
work of foreign missions, though doubtless we should 
protest against cruelty in every form wherever we 
see it or hear of it. 


The menagerie, the circus and the Zodlogical 
Gardens are the means of more suffering to thou- 
sands of animals than bullfights or cockfights, yet. 
humane people encourage all these shows and shut | 
their eyes obstinately to the suffering involved in 
trapping, securing, caging, training wild animals for. 
these purposes. What these animals suffer in cap 
tivity no tongue can tell. Hereis one of the latest. 
horrors, where for a natural outbreak of rage from 
a half-crazed captive elephant the wretched beast is. 
prodded with sharp irons almost to death — and 
this is one of the evils of the Zoo, or, we mig MG 
better say, of keeping captive any wild animals that 
cannot be given a ay space to roam in. ae 
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wolves, leopards, all the restless wild creatures we 
_ see pacing their limited enclosures, suffer greatly, 
FE and so many of them die that the expense of replen- 
- ishing is very great. 
r which we quote as printed in the N. Y. World, 


Here is the elephant story 


i showing that this tragedy is regarded by the reporter 


as rather a good joke on the elephant: — 


_ “Bad Elephant Meets Match.” 


_ Creek, where the worst live. 
trouble all the time. 


a Zoo. 


sRuctesn apa ip cr ar act Eames 


When Gunda went to the New York Zodlogical 


_ Park two years ago he soon let it be known that 


he was an elephant from the head of Bad Man’s 
He was looking for 
Three keepers in the elephant 
house quit their jobs, having been terrorized by him. 
He ran Dick Richards, medical attendant at the 
house, into a corner one day and would have killed 
him except for timely rescue. Yesterday he met 
his master and came to his finish as the bully of the 


About 3 P. M., Walter Thuman was in Gunda’s 


- corral cleaning it up, as had been his daily custom 
- for about eight months, when the last of the old 
- keepers had been scared away. 
that he must put up with Thuman or go hungry 
_ and tolerated him as a necessary evil. 
decided that Thuman had lived long enough. 


Gunda had realized 
Yesterday he 


Waiting until no one was in sight or within sum- 


-moning distance he trumpeted Thuman’s death call 
~ and bore down on him. 


It takes a good many laps to make a Marathon 
in the 100 feet square of corral, but Thuman started 


to do it, Gunda sprinting after him. When the 


Pace got slithering hot Thuman side-stepped into 


-acorner and had about two seconds to breathe while 


Gunda was checking his momentum. Then they 


_ Were away again at top speed. 


Thuman in his swift rounds had noticed that at 


one spot the ground was slightly hollowed under the 


tron fence, 
_ as he neared it in the twenty-seventh lap he put on 
_ ‘xtra steam and slid for home. 


He decided to try to go under it, and 


Part of him got 


: through and the rest stuck. He clawed at the other 
_ Side and dragged himself to safety just as Gunda’s 
_ Mighty feet began trampling the earth to powder 


3 around the hole. 


When he found that this did not 
finish Thuman he rammed the fence and broke off 


SIX inches of his tusks. 


By this time Thuman was as mad as Gunda. 
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He went into the house and got the worst prodding 
pole in the collection there. It was tough hickory 
with a bayonet fastened into the end as tight as if 
it grew there. ‘Thus armed he let himself again 
into the corral. Gunda rushed at him and got a 
jab in the neck that made him howl. Before that 
yell ceased the bayonet got after his legs. He 
turned aside to avoid the front attack only to be 
punctured in the near shoulder and side. Turning 
the other way he got it there. Then he wheeled 
about and the Marathon was resumed with Thuman 
as the pursurer. 

After several laps had been covered Gunda backed 
into a corner willing to call it quits; Thuman was 
out, however, to make the job complete. He 
prodded until there wasn’t much of Gunda’s surface 
that had not been hypodermically treated. Gunda 
stood it all in mute protest. 

Thuman finally dropped the prod and walking 
up to the elephant unarmed he punched with his 
fists and swore until he had no temper left. Then 
he seized one of the flapping ears and started toward 
the house, Gunda going along like a lamb. 


So ends the newspaper story; but it would be 
more truthful to say that the elephant was too much 
exhausted with pain, fright and loss of blood to 
make any more effort for the freedom he is 
evidently going mad after. Yet the crowd will 
continue to enjoy staring at this unfortunate beast 
until death ends his weary years of captivity. 


A Trick Donkey. 


The following report was recently sent to Dr. 
W.O. Stillman, President of the American Humane 
Association, by Secretary P. C. L. Harris, of the 
Toronto Humane Society. He writes,— 

‘““A short while ago we heard that some cruel 
treatment was being given to a donkey at one of 
our resorts, for the purpose of making him kick. 
An officer and myself went up and watched the 
performance. We saw that one of the clowns had 
a band around his left hand, and that almost every 
time he approached the animal from behind the 
animal kicked. We had patted this donkey outside 
the tent, just prior to the performance, and found 
the animal quite docile. During the performance 
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he was a great kicker, and that at the will of one 
of the performers. As soon as the act was over we 
followed the pair into the outside tent and the 
officer said to one of the fellows, ‘1 want to see 
that thing that you put into your vest pocket,’’ at 
the same time putting his hand into the man’s 
pocket and pulling therefrom a very peculiar 
““helper.”’ The man did not give it this name 
but that is what I call it. It turned out to be two 
discs of leather, each somewhat smaller than a 
man’s palm. Through one, about a half dozen 
tacks had been driven, the other disc being then 
placed over the heads of these tacks, and the two 
rivetted together. When they wanted the donkey 
to kick the one who carried the ‘‘helper”’ 
reminded the animal of his duty by giving it a 
scratch on the rump. ‘The donkey, of course, 
kicked. We did not issue a summons, as the man 
was leaving the next night, and the donkey did not 
seem to be very sore, and was in excellent condition. 
The man promised us that he would not transgress 
that way again. We have the ‘ helper’’ as a 
souvenir. The man’s name is Spade Johnson. I 
report this matter so that you may give warning to 
whatever officers you can reach to be on the watch 
for this sort of thing.”’ 

Dr. Stillman sends it to Our Fourfooted Friends 
and adds, “‘ there are so many cruelties connected 
with the exhibition of animals I am convinced that 
the enlightened conscience of civilization will so 
condemn animal exhibitions that they will be grad- 
ually eliminated from public shows.”’ 

May that day come quickly is our prayer! But 
we wish, all the same, that the Toronto Humane 
Society had “‘issued a summons”’ and so given 
the man a lesson he would not so easily forget. 


CARE OF OUR 


USEFUL FRIENDS 


Things to Remember. 


That unless a dog can be properly kept it is better 
not to keep one at all. 

That every dog needs one plentiful meal daily, or, 
as is often best, two meals, a light breakfast and a 
substantial supper. 


Our Fourfooted Friends 


That when he is in health his food should be a 
mixture of one-third cooked meat, one-third vege. 
table and one-third floury food. 

That a bone is good for a dog’s teeth, as it helps 
to keep them clean. That bones are not food for 
a dog. 

That no dog should be fed just before taking ex- 
ercise. He cannot digest his meal unless he can 
rest after it. 

That plenty of fresh water should be always 


within his reach. 


That to keep a dog always chained up not only © 


makes him savage but is an act of cruelty. 

That the muzzle is torturetoadog. He perspires 
through his tongue, and if his mouth is fastened up 
he must swallow the sweat which poisons him. 


yn Nay ee See ee Se 


That it is cruel to tie dogs under carts where | 
they may be choked with dust, lamed or dragged, — 
without the knowledge of those inside the vehicle, © 

That the dog has not hoofs like a horse, so that ) 
his foot is not fitted for running at full speed over | 
hard roads after bicycles or other wheeled conyey- — 


ances, 


Some dogs would rather die than lose sight 


of their owners, and hundreds of dogs are lost or | 


drop down dead yearly from this cause. 


That dogs are very subject to rheumatism and | 


chills, and should never be forced into water. As 
they do not perspire through the skin, a dry clean- 
ing with comb and brush is all that is needed. 

That the kennel should be raised from the ground, 
should be filled with clean straw, and should be 
shaded in summer and sheltered in winter. 

That bodily comforts are not all that the faithful 
dog wants. He needs the care and kindness of the 
master he loves. 

Remembrance Leaflets, No. 3—The Dog. 
be obtained from 
Miss Oakes, 6, Colville Houses, Colville Square, 
London, W. 


One of the fall hats is decorated with a rooster’s 
head and wings. We may see a hen and a brood 
of chickens on a peach-basket hat later in the 
season. Ifthe barbarous fashion of wearing feathers 
on the head must be kept up the hens, chickens 
and roosters are preferable to our song and insect- 
eating birds. 


—KEdith Carrington. | 
Tog 
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MRS. B. HAMMILL’S HORSE AND DOG 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


An Old Horse’s Appeal... 


['m a poor old gray horse whom somebody owns, 
That I’m sadly neglected you’!l see by my bones; 
I wish some one would buy me—I wish I were sold 
To a man with a heart, for I’m feeble and old. 
Every day of the week I come to the mart, 
And stand tethered and tied to my dirty old cart, 
While my master, in ease at the public-house table, 
Forgets that I also need food and a stable. 
I’m possessed of some virtues which in him you’ll not find, 
I am docile and patient, I’m gentle and kind; 
My acts are instinctive—his proof of a mind; 
But if I’ve no reason, he’s certainly blind. 
I know ’tis his haste to accumulate pelf, 
I know ’tis the thought of his miserable self, 
I know ’tis his love and his grasp after greed 
That make him forget he’s a Christian in creed. 
('m tied out with no shelter for hours together, 
Whatever the wind, whatever the weather. 
You may judge how I suffer and think of my pain, 
Por I’m cold and I’m sodden and dripping with rain. 
Sometimes in the snow, sometimes in the sleet, 
You see me uncared for, exposed in the street. 
Without water to drink, without morsel to eat, 
I stand close to the hall where the magistrates meet, 
Tam equally close to the justice’s seat; 
But because I’ve no wound on my body or head, 
I may stand till I’m starved, I may stand till I’m dead. 

» friends of humanity! friends of the brute! 

€stow on me pity although I am mute. 
Pm a creature of God—deny it who can— 
dnd can feel and can suffer as well as a man. 


Adapted 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The agent of the Animal Rescue League watered 
1200 horses at the South Station the last week of 
August. Over 600 were watered at the Dump 


during the week. 


Our friends who are at the mountains and sea- 
shore may find unique and attractive articles in the 
hotels where all sorts of fancy work and Indian bas- 
kets are exhibited, which would be acceptable dona- 
tions to our December fair. 


A tired-out express horse is just beginning his 
vacation at Pine Ridge Home of Rest. The horse 
belonging to the man who was ill in the City Hospital 
has had a fine vacation and now, his master having 
recovered, has gone back to work. The young 
horse, broken down before he was five years old 
with heavy work, made a marvellous improvement 
and has gone back to the city. 

The new receiving station at 69 Roxbury Street, 
near the Dudley Street Transfer Station, is much 
appreciated in that district and cards have been 
printed for distribution in Roxbury. 


The League has copied the example set by the 
Dubuque Humane Society and had two thousand 
cards printed which are to be given out to grocers 
and market men, asking their customers to order all 
supplies early in the day and save over-worked horses 
These cards may be sent for by any 
Please enclose 


extra trips. 
one who wishes to distribute them. 
stamps for mailing. 


Those who are cutting their grass this fall can do 
good with it by sending it to the Animal Rescue 
League. 


We should be glad of donations of jellies, 
preserves and pickles for our December fair. 


League Letters. 
Swampscott. 


I am happy to say that our dog Billie is all right, 
and happy and contented. A good watch dog, but 
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does not bite; very intelligent and obedient. I do 
not know as it would be called a fault, but I think 
he likes my man a little better than his master. I 
shall tell him you inquired after him. — Dr. H.L.S. 


Newton. 
The dog I got brightened up after a day or two 
and is now an enthusiastic member of the family. 
He is kept quiet during the hot weather but walks 
out-every day. We like him very much. —S.L.B. 


Boston. 
Replying to your postal of the 10th inst. regard- 
ing dog I took to West Newton, will say the dog 
is all right and, apparently, is enjoying his new 
home. ‘Fhanking you for your inquiries.—T. J. K. 


What Everyone Can Do. 


The question is frequently asked at the Animal 
Rescue League by visitors who feel keenly the ill- 
treatment of animals—‘‘ Can’t I wear some sort of 
badge that will give me authority if I wish to speak 
to the driver of a starved or old or lame horse? ”’ 
We reply to this that no badge, unless it might be 
a police officer’s, and not always that, has any effect; 
yet we urge upon everybody the duty of stopping 
horses that look unfit for work, if possible, and also 
of reporting such facts as can be found out about 
them to the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, whose duty it is to look 
up such cases. 

That the complaint may not result in any decided 
action against the offender is very likely, in nine 
cases out of ten, to be the case. Under existing 
laws it seems possible to drive horses in a very bad 
condition even through the streets of the city, and 
apparently nothing can be done to hinder it, yet it 
is true in this as in everything else,—‘‘continual 
dropping wears away a stone,” and though one 
single complaint of an old, thin or lame horse may 
not lead to any result, a dozen complaints from 
different sources about the same horse may have 
more effect. 

Here are two cases in point. In August I saw 
in Dedham a young and good-looking Italian 
woman with a little girl, walking beside a wretched 
little horse that looked hardly able to stand but was 


drawing an organ upon which the woman played, 
The little horse was beyond all doubt at the point 
of starvation and was so old and weak he could not 
lift his head. (This must not confounded with the 
blind organ-man in Dedham who has a very good 
horse.) I stopped the woman and spoke to her. 
She refused to give her address and was very impu- 
dent. I found a police officer near by and asked 
him to question her. She treated him with absolute 
indifference and told him what was evidently a tissue _ 
of lies which he gravely wrote down and told me 
he would look her up and report. He did not even” 
demand to see her license number, and J have never 
received any report from him. Since then I have 
been told by a member of the League that she had 
a similar experience with the same horse and 
impudent young woman in Brookline. 3 
Now, I maintain that if no one would encourage 
this woman by giving her money, and everyone who 
sees this miserable little starved horse, though he 
is probably dead by this time, would stop the woman, - 
make her as much trouble as possible, and report 
the case to the Mass. S. P. C. A., the horse might. 
be located in time and taken away, and the com- 
pany of Italians who are carrying on this work with 
old horses that they buy cheap and work to death 
might be prevented from continuing such cruelty, 
Again,—We received recently at the Dedham 
Pine Ridge Home of Rest an express horse for a 
vacation. We usually have any horse that is com: 
ing to our Home of Rest for a vacation first ex- 
amined by our veterinary doctor, but a member of | 
the League who had secured the horse was so. 
urgent that there should be no delay, we consented. 
to receive him at once. When he arrived his con- 
dition was so shocking that our caretaker said it. 
would have been more merciful to have had him 
killed before bringing him there. He was not only 
starved but covered with sores from a badly fitting” 
harness and was otherwise in bad shape. He was 
young, but had been worked, one might say, literally 
to death, for he only lived a few days, our veterinary. 
doctor giving him a blessed release from his suffering. 
This horse was one of fourteen that were owned 
by a suburban express and driven into Boston every 
day. In June the owner of the express route sold 
it out, with these horses included, to a man who 
has been trying his best to recuperate the starved 
and wretched creatures, but out of the fourteen all. 
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but five have died. The five survivors are all in 
need of rest and good care and two of these are 
now at Pine Ridge. Again, I make my point :— 
These horses, I am told, were complained of last 
winter but they did not happen to be lame, and in 
such cases the verdict is apt to be that their legs 
being good they are able to travel—and they did 
travel, ill-fed, and with cruelly ill-fitting harnesses, 
until they travelled to their death. Now, had every 
one who saw them toiling along the street, evidently 
half fed and unfit for work, entered a complaint, 
both to the owner or driver of the express, and to 
the Mass. S. P. C. A., something might have been 
done to relieve them and prevent the owner of this 
express route from so terribly ill-using his horses. 
‘There are many such cases today, in city and 
country, where horses are half fed and poorly cared 
for and are suffering cruelly, yet because they can 
go on four legs nothing can be done. Should not 
the public wake up, enter more complaints, and 
either get more stringent laws or put a stricter 
interpretation on the laws now supposed to- be in 
force, but not carried out as they should be. For 
example, Chap. 212, Section 70, says, “‘ When- 
ever an owner, possessor, or person having the 
charge or custody of an animal, cruelly drives or 
works it when zzft for labor, he shall be punished 
by imprisonment, etc.,’’ and under this statute all 
drivers of old and starved horses should be taken 
into court. Under the very excellent Traffic Rules, 
got up, we think, by Mr. O’Meara during the last 
year, Sections 8 and 9 should enable us to clear 
the streets of miserable horses, so many of which are 
seen on some of our thoroughfares: “Sect. 8. 
No one shall drive a horse wot in every respect fit for 
“se and capable for the work on which it is employed 
and free from lameness or sores,”’ and Sect. 9 says 
that “No one shall ill-treat, overload, overdrive or 
cruelly or unnecessarily beat any horse.’ 


These sections not only authorize but instruct | 


the police to attend to such cases when they are 
Seen on the streets, therefore individuals can stop 
them and refer them to the nearest police officer 
and this is what every humane person should 
Consider a duty. The trouble is, most people walk 
through the streets with their eyes closed to the 
‘ondition of the horses, and it is time that more 
| “areful attention should be given to prevent these 
| faithful servants from the undeserved suffering they 
Now have to endure. 


’ 


—Anna Harris Smith. 


A FREE CLINIC of'rwe' roc 


is maintained daily from 2 to 3 o’clock by the new 


COMMONWEALTH HOSPITAL for ANIMALS 


24 Cummington St., Back Bay. Tel. 2946 Back Bay 


Pets sent here for board or treatment reveive the 
best care that veterinary skill can provide. Everything 
new, modern and complete. Outdoor exercising yards, 
private wards, operating room, constant attendanve. 
Open day and night. 


SAMUEL F. WADSWORTH, M.D.V., Managing Director 
DOGS AND CATS BOARDED AT SMALL COST 


LYMAN 


Hospital for Animals 


332 Newbury Street 
BOSTON 


Telephone, 2200 and 2201 Back Bay 


Frank J. Sullivan, M.D.V. 


SPECIALIST in Diseases of Small Animals 


Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street 


Telephone, Oxford 244 Office Hours: 3 to 6 P. M. Daily 


ESTABLISHED 1859 


J. S. Waterman & Sons 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal Station 


Personal attention given to all funeral arrangements. 
All grades of burial cases can be selected at our salesroom, 
from the least expensive crepe and broadcloth covered 
cases to the most expensive polished hard wood, quartered 
oak, mahogany, teak wood, silver maple, copper, zinc, 
steel, outside and inside cases. The price of each is 
marked in plain figures. 


CHAPEL FOR FUNERAL SERVICES 
Telephone, Roxbury 72 
George H. Waterman Frank 8. Waterman 
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Earth and Sky Series — Stickney 
Friends and Helpers — Zady 

Heidi — Spyri 

History Readers — Blaisdell 

Lisbeth Longfrock — Aanrud 

Little Folks of Many Lands — Chance 
Mother Nature’s Children — Gould 
Myths of the Red Children — Wilson 
Nature Study and Life — Hodge 
Nature Study Series — Morley 

Old Indian Legends — Zitkala-Sa 


Supplementary Reading and 
Nature Study 


Pinocchio — Collodi 

Sea Stories for Wonder Eyes — Zardy 
Starland — Ball 

Story of Our Continent — Shaler 
Stories of Ancient Greeks — Staw 
The Open Road Library — Lansing 
The Sciences — Holden 

Wigwam Stories —/udd 

Wood Folk Series — Long 

The Jane Andrews Books 
Youth’s Companion Series 
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Doc BREAD 


Improves and Strengthens 
the Digestive Organs 
Produces Health and Vigor 
A Food Your Dog Will Like 


SEND FOR OUR DOG BOOKLET 


cme) (1) 4) 0) Deere 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


Charlestown - - Mass. 
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SPRATT'S © 
PUPPY CAKES 


THE: STANDARD PUPPY FOOD 


i i aed taht tht alt a Se te ht Daath leh mtn a 


A complete and perfect food for puppies of all breed 


Send stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’? which contai 
much valuable information, 


SPRATT’S PATENT, Ltd 


San Francisco, Ca 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Montreal, Canada 


Ys 


Newark, N. J., (Office and Factories) 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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